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Elsewhere in this issue we devote several pages to conservation. It 
is curious that conservation which fuses professional techniques, 
sciences applied arts t duc ati yal methods, legal principles, welfare 


considerations, and a variety of skills, to a degree unknown in any other 


national concern, does not engage the imagination of an equally broad 


sector of the public. It is even more curious that when our food and 
water, our health, our trade, our domestic economy and population 
expansion, indeed, the good life as we like to envision it, depend on 
the proper use of our resources, the majority of our citizens feel no 
particular responsibility for supporting, let alone urging, good conser- 
vation practices. Although the attitude of ‘let George do it’ is contrary 
to the ethos of democracy, it is unhappily a very human attitude and 
perhaps understandable in less tangible areas of public concern. Is 
drawing breath intangible ? Maybe it is but it depends upon a very 
tangible world. To preserve and improve this tangible, this physical 
world, is basic to surviving in it and even if no higher values influence 
the average man in this direction, self-interest should. 

In one part of his article Mr T. C. Main states his opinion that the 
measures required to ensure pure water should be paid for by an increase 
in water rates rather than by public money. This kind of individualism 
may not appeal to some of our readers but a good argument could be 
made for it, especially in conservation. It would bring home directly 
to the taxpayer the cost of counteracting pollution and he might learn 
that preventing pollution is cheaper than curing it. But this is a negative 
form of education. If conservation is to have its proper place, a high 
one, in the scale of civic responsibilities, it should be taught as an 
academic subject throughout grade school, knitting together the related 
materials in social studies. An educated electorate is the first step in 


a long term conservation program. 
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HARRY AVISON 
E. A. Corbett 


This is the first time I have ever written a profile that was not at the 
same time an obituary. Harry Avison, I am happy to say, is very much 
alive. I am told that the c Bc has already on tape and film a complete 
documentation of Winston Churchill’s life and works ready for any 
emergency. Twenty years from now this story of Harry Avison may be 
a useful document to have around for the same reason. I find it diffi- 
cult to think of a time when this man was unknown to me. Sometimes, 
I think I must have invented him because it seems, in retrospect, that he 
has always been somewhere near at hand when I needed him, which, 
during the past twenty-five years, has been most of the time. Harry 
was born June 7, 1901, of poor, but fiercely honest parents, in New 
Denver, B.C., a lovely village on the shores of Slocan Lake in central 
British Columbia. I spent a week there with him on our way back 
from an annual meeting of c a a £ in Vancouver, June 1948. The father 
and mother had gone by then but I met his brothers—four of them— 
all good tough mining men like their father before them. Though they 
spent their lives in the lead and zinc mines a few miles from the town 
they were expert fly fishermen and the trout we took that week have 
he ‘Ipe sd to keep that lovely valley a cherished memory in my mind and 
heart ever since. 


Harry's educational record looks good; in spots. First the local two- 
roomed school, then Britannia High School, Vancouver, and on to McGill 
University. There he took his B.A., M.A., and three years in theology. 
That looks like about nine years of higher education. But if he was 
anything like the rest of us, he would jam that theology in somewhere 
between his B.A. and M.A. For my own part my three years in theology 
at the Presbyterian Colleg eee at McGill were far more rew om than the 
four year pass course in Arts. For the first ‘time in my life I actually 
met scholars. There were scholars at McGill, of course, but I never got 
any closer to them than the back row of a classroom. The rest of Harry’s 
record is restless but intere sting. He was Assistant in the English Depart- 
ment at McGill from 1922-1924; Secretary of McGill $.C.M. 1923-25, 
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and again 1926-28; in the year between, 1925-26, he was Assistant 
Minister of the American Presbyterian Church, Montreal; Western 
Secretary, S.C.M. with headquarters in Winnipeg from 1928-1932; 
Chaplain in Relief Camps in Northern Ontario 1933; Minister of Delo- 
raine United Church, July, 1933-May, 1937; Youth Training officer for 
the Department of Education, Winnipeg, 1937; The Pas, Manitoba, Jan. 
1938-June 1940; Macdonald College 1940 as head of Department of 
English and editor of Macdonald College Journal; now Director of 
Extension, McGill University. 

In between all these activities, Harry pulled off the best and most 
important job of his lifetime. He married Mary Fry in August, 1925 
and between them they produced four girls and two boys whose joint 
careers even now would make an exciting Canadian Odyssey. 

My own friendship with the Avisons began in 1937. At that time 
Esther Thompson was a power in the Manitoba rural areas as head of 
the Women’s Division of the government's rural extension service. 
Through her work with the Women’s Institutes and other voluntary 
organizations she had become known and beloved throughout the 
province. One of the people who knew and admired her was Dave 
Winton of Minneapolis, head of the Winton Lumber Company which 
had extensive timber holdings in Northern Manitoba and a lumber mill 
employing some 300 men at The Pas. Dave discussed with Miss Thomp- 
son the possibility of a program of adult education in that northern 
community. I think the sequence of events was something like this. 
Miss Thompson was a friend of the Avisons and was familiar with their 
work in Deloraine. And she talked over with Mr Winton the idea of a 
kind of community clinic on all aspects of adult education in The Pas to 
be financed mainly by the Winton Lumber Company. I was in Winni- 
peg in the fall of 1937 and arrangements were made that Harry, Mary 
and I should spend a weekend in Minneapolis with the Winton family. 
This we did, and to make a long story as short as possible, the Winton 
family agreed to pay into the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
the sum of $5,000 a yea: for three years, and that Harry Avison and 
family should take up residence at The Pas as soon as possible. Our idea 
was based on the David Smith ‘Community Life Institute’ which was 
just getting under way in Barrie, sponsored by the University of Toronto 
Department of Extension, and the c a a £ jointly, with a resident director 
whose job would be to co-operate with existing community activities and, 


as far as possible, to co-ordinate them in an adult education program: 


study groups, leadership training courses, co-operation procedures, 
recreation, etc. 
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The Avison family moved to The Pas in January, 1938, and the 
work began. The story of the next two years is best told in Harry's own 
words. “Quite the most difficult years of my life were spent at The Pas. 


They were physically strenuous—but even more so emotionally. The kids 
were young enough not to know what was going on, but for Mary and 
me it was continually distressing; to be giving our best and to be 
spurned and suspected made it almost impossible to get on with the 
job.” Here I would like to interrupt Harry's story with a word of my 
own. I visited The Pas six months after the beginning of this experiment 
and on Harrv’s advice called on two of the people who were responsible 
for most of the difficulties Harry and his associates were experiencing. 
First, the local priest, one of the most bigoted and narrow-minded men 
| have ever met who was convinced that the Avisons were Communist 
agents, and a large, pathetic, noisy woman who reminded me of Sophie 
fucker but without her humanity. She seemed to me determined to 


destrov anv community activity she herself did not control. 


Now to return to Harry’s story. “We were perhaps not always wise 
or careful. Sometimes I think the dice was loaded against us. It was a 
sad community. There were compensations, of course—many of them 
mostly personal. As I think back, I realize now that not one project 
that we started was continued—the library, the study group, the PT 
classes, the playgrounds, the youth training schools, the Parent Education 
groups that Mary did, the Junior Board of Trade. Perhaps it is too much 
to hope for. After all we were there only two and a half vears. I'm 
sure that some people, particularly the vounger ones, still appreciate 
some of what we did. But it was a trying experience and cost a lot of 
our store of energy and optimism 

| have given this story perhaps a larger place in the history of one 
mans life and work than it deserves, but I am sure it had a profound 
effect upon the future of the Avison family. But before going on with 
this record I would like at this juncture to set down for future reference 
and as a warning to all educators my own part in making the situation at 
The Pas even more difficult for the Avisons than it needed to be. There 
was in 1938 a voung woman reporter on the Globe and Mail who made 
it her business to cover the educational waterfront every week. She was 
a smart feature writer and I was always anxious to tell her about interest- 
ing developments in adult education anywhere in Canada. When I 
mentioned the experiment we were trving out in The Pas she seized upon 
it as having the material of a dramatic storv. In the article The Pas was 
pictured as a remote northern village with a population made up largely 


of Indians and half-breeds lacking most of the necessities of civilized 
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living. As a matter of fact the town had a population of 3,000, with good 
schools, hospital services, churches, electricity, running water, paved 
streets, etc. The Avisons were pictured as bringing Light into Darkness 
ind organized educational activities into a culturally-starved community. 
When I saw the article I could only hope and pray that no one in 
The Pas was a subscriber to the Globe and Mail. But, of course, within 
a week everyone in the town had either read or heard about it. This 
was my part in making the situation even more uncomfortable for the 
Avisons than it had already been. It should also be said that David 
Winton’s reluctance to acknowledge his sponsorship of the project was a 
very real handicap. When people asked who was paving the shot, the 
inswer had to be the Canadian Association for Adult Education, which, 
it that tine, few people had ever heard of, and many who had heard of 
the organization regarded it with suspicion Thus, a little over three years 
after the c a AE began its work we had to admit failure and write finis 
to The Pas undertaking. In 1940 Harry Avison and family moved to 
Macdonald College, St. Anne de Bellevue, where Harry had accepted a 
position as lecturer in English and Associate Editor of the Macdonald 


Farm Journal 


Macdonald College in 1940 was, next perhaps to St. Francis Xavier 
University, the most exciting place in Canada from the point of view 
of adult education. To begin with, the head of the Institution, Dr W. H 
Brittain, was one of the most dynamic and challenging figures in higher 
education in Canada. A scientist and scholar in his own right, he was a 
born teacher and had a passion for communication. He wanted the 
McGill Faculty of Agriculture to mean something not only to the rural 
people of Quebec province but to the whole of Canada. Research and 
teaching came first but next in importance was the difficult business 
of relating the thinking and research of the Institution to the economic 
ind social needs of rural communities. His sense of humour and delight 
in story-telling would have made any place exciting, but he had gathered 
round him a staff who shared his enthusiasm for scholarship and his 
passion for making the fruits of scholarship available. When Harry 
Avison arrived at Macdonald College, Alex Sim was already at work in 
the Eastern Townships laying the ground work for the Community Adult 
Night Schools which later were to prove so successful. Not long after 


his arrival the Farm Radio Forum got under way and Neil Morrison and 


Alex Sim worked out in the Eastern Townships the techniques of two-way 


communication between the broadcast and the study groups which later 
became the basic pattern when Farm Forum went on the air as a 


national program. Dr Brittain had thrown himself into these experi- 
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ments with his customary enthusiasm and it was he who wrote the first 
background material to accompany the national broadcasts. 


In this atmosphere of experimentation Harry Avison found room for 
his ideas and his energy. In addition to his work as professor of English 
and his editorial responsibilities he co-operated with Alex Sim in his 
extension program and became an active member of the executive of the 
cAAE. At the annual meeting of the caae held in London in 1943 
Harry was chairman of a small committee made up of himself and R. L. 
Stutt, then head of the extension services of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, and Watson Thomson, then Director of the Extension Department 
of the University of Manitoba, which produced the famous manifesto of 
that year. This was the first bold, clear statement of the basic objectives 
of CA AE and its working philosophy. The manifesto was widely dis- 
tributed and gave new life and meaning not only to the organization but 
to adult education throughout Canada. It is a statement of purpose 
which still has meaning in the changed world we live in now 

That same year, 1943, after long and often disappointing negotia- 
tions we finally managed to get Citizens’ Forum in orbit. The launching 
took place at a conference in Macdonald College in September, 1943, 
which was attended by about 200 delegates from all parts of Canada 
and the man who was largely responsible for getting the project off the 
ground on that occasion was Harry Avison. In 1946 at the CAAr 
Annual Meeting in Kingston, Harry headed a committee of three (Neil 
Morrison and Martyn Estall were the other members) which worked 
out a new policy statement for the organization. 

Through all the thinking and planning of the war and post-war 
years—Farm Forum, Citizens’ Forum, and the establishment of the Joint 
Planning Commission, our work with the War Information Board on 
Publications, the National Film Institute, etc.—in all these areas of co- 
operation with other agencies Harry Avison was, so far as I was con- 


cerned, a wise counsellor and friend, and, above all, a very present help 
in time of trouble (and we had plenty of trouble, financially and other- 
wise ). 


Those who work with Harry Avison are immediately affected by 
his absolute honesty. He is utterly incapable of dealing in double-talk. 
He is slow to pass opinions on people or on matters of policy until the 
facts are in and he knows what he is talking about. He may sit through 
a whole day at a conference, an executive, or a council meeting and 
never open his mouth, which is why when he does have something to 
say everybody listens. He has no professional jargon whatever. I think 
he believes that any idea that can't be expressed in understandable 
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language is usually not worth talking about. As a speaker he is no fire- 
ball, and yet he is one of the most effective I have ever known. The 
reason is because of his transparent sincerity, the complete absence of 
oratorical tricks and the feeling he gives you that solid thinking and 
sound judgment have gone into the preparation of his remarks. 

One of Harry’s most important contributions to Macdonald College's 
rural adult education program was to have the McLennan travelling 
libraries—the first in Canada—moved from McGill to the College and 
the subsequent establishment of a bookmobile service for the farming 
communities of English-speaking Quebec. 

Harry has now moved on and up to the directorship of the McGill 
University Department of Extension which, among other things, pro- 
vides night classes in a wide variety of subjects for some 9,000 students 
every year. He will continue to live at St. Anne de Bellevue and un- 
doubtedly the home which he and Mary have made a haven for 
educational vagrants for the past twenty years will still have its doors 
open at all hours to all comers, including the poker-playing intellectual 
giants of Macdonald College campus. This new job as Director of the 
McGill Department of Extension, including as it does supervision of the 
rural extension services of Macdonald College, will demand all the tact, 
ingenuity, and enthusiasm he is capable of, and provide scope for those 
qualities of mind and spirit which have made him one of the most 
effective figures in adult education in Canada. 
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READING AND 
THE PROFESSIONAL 
CONSCIENCE 


Paul Nash 


Some of the most constant questions which press upon us as college 
or university teachers concern our own reading. We are bound together 
in this matter by being common victims of a number of recurring 
doubts. “Am I reading enough?” “Do I ‘keep up’ with my field?” “Do 
I dawdle over my reading too much?” “Am I getting as much out of 
my reading as I could?” Such questions are not stilled when we read 
reviews and notices of the enormous number of new books being 
published every year — more in our own field alone than we could hope 
to read, let alone all the fascinating books on art, religion, politics, 
drama, science, travel, biography and so on that we should love to 
read “when we get more time.” But we should be on our guard against 
such an attitude, for we shall never have more time. Arnold Bennett 
long ago reminded us that “We have, and we have always had, all the 
time there is.” That is, twenty-four hours every day. Each one of us, 
deserving and undeserving, time-miser and time-profligate, starts each 
day on an equal footing: no past sins of time-abuse are held against 
us as we are given an equal gift of time. The question is simply : how 
are we best to use our allotted time with regard to reading ? 


WHY SHOULD WE READP 

Purpose logically dominates content and method. Before we can say 
what is good reading we must know why we are reading in the first 
place. And here we immediately meet a factor which should be enough 
to make us wary of any generalizations about “reading” which purport 
to be all-inclusive panaceas: that is, there are manifold purposes for 
reading and, hence, there may well be manifold approaches to the 
related problems of what and how to read. At this point, I shall merely 
list, in answer to this part of the question, four purposes which readily 
suggest themselves and upon which we can build subsequent discussion. 
We may read (1) for information ; (2) to stimulate thought; (3) to 
help our personal development ; (4) for enjoyment. These points are 
not intended to comprise an exhaustive list, nor are they mutually 
exclusive, but overlapping in connotation and changing in relative 
significance at different times. 
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In addition to the above explicit and undisguised purposes, we 
must examine another purpose—this time a hidden or unconscious one, 
but one which may rule and dominate all others, as well as influence 
the content and manner of our reading. I refer to reading for the 
purpose of avoiding thinking. It is nowadays more difficult than ever 
to deny the truth of James Bryce’s contention that “To the vast majority 
of mankind nothing is more agreeable than to escape the need for 
mental exertion.” Science and technology have, of course, provided 
us with an apparently limitless choice of means for evading the pain 
and distress of thought. With the aid of that marvel, the transistor 
radio, we can emblazon with thought-proscribing noise such activities 
as walking in the country, spending an hour alone, lying on the beach 
or (as I observed with some shock recently) waiting in the interval 
at a symphony concert. 

But for a professional person in puritan North America devices 
such as radio and television have one serious disadvantage : they do 
nothing at all for the conscience. Some of us talk at times about the 
intellectual benefits to be gained from watching television, but we 
know in our hearts that lolling in a semidarkened room, prostrate in 
a well-padded chair, visually transfixed by a goggle-box, is nearer to 
drug addiction than to thinking. We feel uneasily that we ought to 
be thinking : after all, we earn our living by it. What can we do ? 

Reading apparently provides the ideal solution. It is an activity 
which splendidly achieves in one process that blend of puritanism and 
hedonism which contemporary American society craves. Since it is 
intellectually and _ professionally respectable, reading satisfies our 
conscience that we are spending our time properly. Moreover, it is at 
best diverting and at worst tedious. Yet at nearly all times it is an 
infallible savior from the rigors and severity of thinking. 

Suppose, however, that we seriously wish to fulfill any of the four 
conscious purposes listed above. How should we go about it? What 
criteria can we use for selecting from the forests of books available 
something which makes it worth our while to choose reading before 
some alternative activity or passivity ? 


WHATSHOULD WE READ? 

If my answer to this question had to be confined to a single word, that 
word would be: tL £ s s. “Much reading,” said William Penn in his 
Advice to His Children, “is an oppression of the mind, and extinguishes 
the natural candle, which is the reason of so many senseless scholars 
in the world.” We can agree with Bacon that “Reading maketh a full 
man” and yet observe that many full men are obviously suffering from 
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chronic intellectual indigestion. If reading merely makes us mental 
dyspeptics we should do better to devote our reading time to digging 
in the garden or taking a walk, and at least keep in fair physical 
condition 

When I first went to study in the United States, after having 
studied in European and Canadian universities, the principal contrast 
which struck me was how much harder I had to work than ever before. 
Reading lists were gargantuan, assignments plethoric. I found the work 
for four courses per semester overwhelming, and considered that two 
courses would be a more reasonable load for a student who devoted all 
his time to his studies. My immediate reaction was to feel that the 
criticisms of American educational standards were sadly misplaced 
But then I began to realize that in all my busy round of re ading, lectures 


and paper-preparing I was failing to find time for the only really 
important activity I had gone there to do: thinking. Shockingly little 


of what I was reading was I making my own in any lasting or significant 
way. There was never time for reflection upon my reading afterwards 
there was always another assignment waiting to be hurried through. 

If we are reading for information, then admittedly there are some 
things we must read, although they are probably fewer than we think. 
It is more important to be selective than comprehensive. The fear of 
“not covering the ground” is a peculiarly academic form of puritanism 
from which we must emancipate ourselves before we can hope to 
study profitably. Knowledge of the right things to read on a topic is 
more to be prized than the perseverance to attempt to read everything 
on the topic, because the former leaves time for reflection upon and use 
of the information acquired ; and without these the information is merely 
what Whitehead calls “inert knowledge.” Hobbes is reported to have 
said that if he had read as much as other men he would have known 
no more than other men 

Furthermore, if our purpose is to stimulate our thinking, then the 
quantity of reading should be even less, and the rigor of selection even 
more severe. Here the controlling factor is that each one of us is a 
unique individual, with his own heredity, experiences, attitudes, emo- 
tions, intellectual habits and foci of interest. Hence the particular type 
of reading which will be uniquely thought-provoking for me will not 
necessarily be so for anyone else, and it should be my principal intel- 
lectual task to find that literature. Even when I have found it, however, 
no more of it should be read than is strictly necessary for the purpose 
of mental stimulation or I run the risk of substituting the reading for 
genuine mental effort. “There are few brains,” said — Russell 
Lowell, “that would not be better for living on their own fat a little 
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while.” It is mere passivity to continue reading after we need no 
longer do so, and although it may help the conscience it does nothing 
but harm to the mind. 

Another injunction I would add as a criterion of selection is : read 
only what elicits a genuine interest from the mind. Everyone who 
has ever been given an uncongenial reading assignment can sympathize 
with Pope's plea : 

“Oh let me live my own, and die so too 

(To live and die is all I have to do) ! 

Maintain a poet's dignity and ease, 


And see what friends, and read what books | please.” 

But fewer of us realize the intellectual ravages done to us over the 
vears as a result of obediently turning page after boring page of 
assigned dullness. Why is it with such an undertone of satisfaction that 
a student will tell us that he “did” Latin or history in high school ? 
Because of his unconscious (or even conscious) self-congratulation that 
he will never have to open a book of the deadly stuff again. No healthy 
mental development can come from such submissive studying. If we 
were more impatient of mental boredom from books, we should not 
only read less but also improve our intellectual habits. 


Finally, to repeat advice often given but rarely heeded : read only 


the best. “Life being very short,” warned Ruskin, “and the quiet hours 


of it very few, we ought to waste none of them in reading valueless 
books.” Even good literature is not good enough: only the best is 
worthy of our time. This means no books which have just been 
published, for the publisher’s and reviews’ ballyhoo and initial raptures 
prevent us from making a just evaluation. It also means few magazines 
or journals, since these are mostly written hastily for titillation of the 
emotions rather than deep stimulation of the mind. And lastly it means 
that newspapers, if read at all, must be used with discipline and cave. 
It requires considerable skill and experience to read a newspaper with- 
out damaging the mind. The topics are presented in too rapid succession 
to permit real concentration. How revealing it is, when we are reading 
a story on the front page of the newspaper and come to “Continued 
on page 2, column 4,” to stop and turn to another story on the front 
page rather than exert ourselves to turn over. If we were really 
absorbed in what we were reading, it would be impossible to skip 
about in this way. And if we are not absorbed in what we are reading 
we are not only wasting time but building up dangerous habits of 
intellectual torpidity. 
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HOW SHOULD WE READ? 

It is becoming clear, then that the “how” of reading is of controlling 
significance. Although we should read only the best that has been 
written, what is best for me may not be best for you. We can, further- 
more, affect the value of what we read by the manner in which we 
read it. “Tis the good reader that makes the good book,” said Emerson. 


Many questions on how to read concern the speed of reading, a 
subject upon which much nonsense is writtea and more spoken. How 
fast should we read? In the more stately seventeenth century, William 
Walker had no doubts about the correct formula and its inevitable 
consequences: 

“Learn to read slow: all other graces 

Will follow in their proper places.” 

In the frenetic twentieth century, however, we are more likely to be 
attracted by books with titles like How to Read Better and Faster, and 
even tend to regard the two adverbs as synonyms. This desire for ever 
greater speed in reading is in part a consequence of the massive quantity 
of reading which we persuade ourselves we (and our students) ought to 
do. And this attitude towards greater amounts of reading is in turn 
partly a reaction to the futility of the traditional literary and gram- 


matical studies, with their pedantic and unproductive emphasis upon 


minute analysis of ridiculously tiny snippets of texts. 

When reading with either of the first two purposes mentioned — 
for information or intellectual stimulation — most of our worries about 
our speed of reading would disappear instantly if we would realize 
that reading is much more of a moral problem than an intellectual one 
For this phenomenon we have to thank generations of well-intentioned 
grade I teachers, who taught us to read by insisting that it was “right’ 
(and hence, by implication if not explication, that the child who did 
so was “good”) to read every successive word, starting with the first 
and ending with the last. This approach inevitably leads the normal 
child (who usually prefers to be “good,” since this brings pleasanter 
consequences) to feel guilty when he knows he is not doing a “thorough” 
job of painstakingly reading every word in a harpingly monotonous 
consecution. 

Perhaps the following example will clarify the point for some 
readers. You are happily reading a light novel. Half way down the 
right-hand page, however, a vague feeling of uneasiness disturbs you 
You try to shake it off or track it down but both attempts fail. You 
continue reading, but the feeling persists and strengthens. Then, sud- 
denly, you know what is wrong: back on the previous page, or even 
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a couple of pages back, you “skipped” a sentence or perhaps only a 


word or two in the middle of a lengthy description. Although the 
passage is a dull one, your mind will not be quietened to permit you to 
continue reading with enjoyment until you have gone back and read 
every last, unenlightening word of the skipped section. If you have 
never had this experience, thank your stars (and your grade I teacher) 
and skip the rest of this par: agraph. If you have had this experience, 
heeidiver? reflection upon it will make clearer than anything I could 
say what I mean by claiming that reading is a moral problem. (And 
you probably could not have skipped the rest of the paragraph even if 
vou had wanted to.) 

Once we realize the extent to which our conscience is bound up 
with our approach to reading we are on the way to freeing ourselves 
from pointless and pernicious habits. One of the first benefits of this 
freedom will be to give us less respect for books. There is a sort of 
magic about the written word which inhibits our critical faculties and 
renders us more ready to accept than judge, more likely to be led than 
lead. Too many of us read the way Alice was told to give her evidence : 
“Begin at the beginning, go on till you come to the end, then stop.” 
But such an automatic, uniform method ignores the fact that books are 
not of equal value and therefore do not lend themselves to equal 
treatment. “Some books are to be tasted,” said Bacon, “others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.” If a book can 
be read from the table of contents, the index, or the introduction, it is 
sheer indolence to read the whole book. 

We all have moments when we are reading at our best. One 
such moment is when there is a taxi waiting at the door and we have 
to look up in the timetable the departure time of our train. Another is 
when we realize five minutes before a lecture that we have forgotten 
to check a crucial fact in the encyclopedia and have only a minute or 
two to do so. Of course, these moments are pathetically brief, but they 
might nevertheless serve as a model of complete absorption and concen- 
tration. Ideally, the way we should read always, when we are seeking 
information, is the way we read when we are filled with a burning 
questioning which we suspect the book we hold can answer. Such a 
method, however, is far different from the type of reading encouraged 
by many courses, books, and mechanical devices for improving reading. 
Some devices impose an automatic pattern of fast, steady reading ; this 
is disastrous. What is required is not a fixed pattern but control : the 
ability to vary one’s speed of reading, according to material and need 
from book to book, paragraph to paragraph, and sentence to sentence. 
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Particularly if we read in order to enrich and stimulate our minds, 
it is essential to maintain this control and flexibility. This is merely 
another way of saying what Schopenhauer expressed more aphoristically : 
“Do not read, think!” The fierce desperation which seized T. E. 
Lawrence when he first went up to Oxford and saw, waiting to be 
read, the thousands and thousands of volumes lining the walls of the 
library sometimes receives a more than faint echo in us as we see the 
lists of new books published annually. The difference is that while 
Lawrence made a gallant if doomed attempt to read them all, we are 
more often assailed by a hopeless inertia. Both reactions are mistaken 
and unnecessary. They are products of an erroneous concept of the 
function of reading. In order to learn from and be stimulated by what 
we read we must act upon the book in a precise and aggressive fashion, 
taking from it only that which we need to enrich ourselves. This involves 
exchanging our habits of passive for those of active reading. A much 
smaller part of our total “reading” time should be spent in passing 
our eves obediently over tyrannous lines of print, and a much larger 
part spent in meditation upon and utilization of what we have read 
Not only will we thus understand more of what we read, and make 
more of it our own, but we will avoid the boredom, restlessness and 
semi-attention which are the products of passive reading and the causes 
of one of the most common and virulent diseases of our age: lack of 


concentration 


The fourth purpose mentioned above — reading for enjoyment — 
has not been singled out, it will have been noted, for special attention. 
The reason for this is that the purpose of enjoyment ought both to 
transcend and to infuse all other purposes of reading. Everything should 
be read for enjoyment. Or, to phrase it differently, if a book is not 


enjoyed it should not be read, because pleasure in our reading is an 


essential prerequisite of the sense of mastery and liberation which 
inevitably accompanies effective intellectual activity. Dr Johnson’s 
dictum was: “A man ought to read just as inclination leads him ; for 
what he reads as a task will do him little good.” Most of our reading 
problems would dissolve away if we used all reading as a source of 
pleasure rather than as a tranquilizer of the conscience 


Paul Nash is Assistant Professor of Education at McGill University 





THOUGHTS 
ON 
CONSERVATION 


T. C. Main 


One excellent reason for studving history is the opportunity it affords 
us to profit by the mistakes of our ancestors. This is important since 
man’s continued progress depends largely upon present management 
of available habitat in such a manner that succeeding generations will 
not be handicapped through shortage of essential resources, in develop- 
ing a better world in which to live. 

It would appear that there are three phases in the evolution of a 
country from its virgin state where nature is in balance and man has 
no more influence upon his environment than has any other creature, 
to the completely developed and densely populated communities of 
which there are several outstanding examples today. These phases 
might be described as the pioneer, the transition and the mature. 

During the pioneer period survival is the all important considera- 
tion so we must not blame the earlier inhabitants for prodigal use of 
natural resources. It is noteworthy that during the past few thousand 
vears the residents of some countries have profited by their mistakes 
and have established economic stability with a satisfactory standard of 


living. In others, however, resources have been ravaged to such an 
extent that huge areas of once productive land have attained desert 
status. In justice it must be admitted that in several such instances these 


disasters appear to have resulted from warfare and its by-products rather 
than neglect and ignorance. 


Once the survival of the group is assured, however, it is time to 
give serious thought to the conservation of natural resources for the 
use of future generations. This is the very difficult transition period 
when only the more thoughtful members of society understand the 
situation but where the majority, usually because of indifference due 
to ignorance, refuse to support corrective action. 

The mature phase begins when the majority realize the advantages 
of conservation not only to raise their own standard of living but to 
assure the survival of their children. 


There may indeed be a fourth stage where overpopulation becomes 
our major problem. We would be well advised to give this subject 
serious thought during the next few years. 
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EARLY EFFORTS: 

It would seem that Canada’s husbandry of nature's bounty has been 
neither better nor worse than that of most other countries during the 
pioneer phase of development which ended in the eastern provinces 
about 1880 and in the west some forty years later. 

The first official effort to check national waste was made when 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier called the Canadian Forestry Convention in January 
1906. This was national in scope and was held under the auspices of 
the Canadian Forestry Association. A year or so later a mild conserva- 
tion flurry occurred on the North American continent when President 
“Teddy” Roosevelt arranged an international conference attended by 
Mexico, the United States and Canada. Based on recommendations of 
this conference the Canadian government, in 1909, established the 
Permanent Commission of Conservation. Some success was achieved 
in both the United States and Canada, particularly in reducing the 
tragic plunder of timber resources, but due to lack of public interest the 
“permanent” Commission was terminated in May 1921 after a_ brief 
existence of eleven years. 

In the early 1930’s the devastating prairie drought was a most 
spectacular demonstration of nature’s displeasure. The drought, of 
course, was a natural phenomenon but the enormous loss of soil through 
wind erosion, and most of the human suffering during those horrible 
vears, were the results of ignorance and human folly. The prairie people, 
however, aided by the federal government, did study their problems 
and have accomplished much that will prevent loss and suffering when 
nature again tests their endurance. Incidentally, due to their tribulations 
in the early 30's they are the most conservation minded people in 
Canada today. 

We are now nearing the end of the transition phase. The evil 
results of our failure to read the handwriting on the wall are forcing 
the conservation issue. The chickens are coming home to roost. Perhaps 
the most odorous but not the most difficult of these is water pollution. 


REASONS FOR FAILURE 

Why have we failed to take the necessary action to conserve our 

natural resources upon which depends the standard of living for present 

and future generations of Canadians? There probably are many reasons. 

Three are worthy of mention here: 

Insufficient conservation education 

Divided political authority 

3. Failure to understand that this job is the responsibility of everv- 
body in Canada 


4 
2 
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Our efforts to teach the three R’s must be accelerated if we are to 
keep abreast of other nations and make an appropriate contribution to 
cultural and material progress; but if mankind is to survive, we must 
also teach the big “C” of Conservation. 


Most successful innovations have been initiated by an individual 
or small group of enthusiasts. Before a democratic nation can take steps 
to implement them, however, the people themselves must understand 
the need for action and accept the responsibility for doing the necessary 


work. To this end we must spread the gospel of conservation by means 
of education, all the way from public school to university. In addition 
we must bring these important matters to the attention of the adult 
population by means of television, radio, the lecture platform and all 
other available means. Conservation Clubs should be supported. Per- 
haps the wise use of resources might be added to the objectives of many 
existing organizations such as the 4-H Clubs, Fish and Game Associations 
and others. Youth organizations, particularly the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides, should be encouraged to compete in projects relating to con- 
servation, and field davs should be arranged where the members will 
plant trees, build check dams, or do some other practical conservation 
work 

The fact that Canadian natural resources are administered by the 
provinces whereas major taxation privileges are vested in the federal 
government, raises many problems. 

The Honourable Clifford Sifton, Chairman of the first annual meet- 


ing of the Permanent Commission on Conservation, on January 18th, 
1910. said: 


In determining the lines upon which action should be taken, it 
was recognized that there was a grave danger that the authorities 
of the provinces might look with jealousy upon any commission 
created by federal legislation and the provisions of the act were 
expressly framed in such a way as to preclude the possibility of 
any ground for such a feeling, the representations being, in fact, 
such as to secure, as far as possible, the most effective representation 
of the views of each province. The Commission is, in fact, 
probably the most truly national in its composition of any body 


that has ever been constituted in Canada. 


Despite the optimism of Sir Clifford, this bogey of divided 
responsibility has prevented constructive criticism and in other ways 


interfered with productive action in many situations. 
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RESOURCES FOR TOMORROW: 

A major conservation effort is now afoot which encourages hope for 
real progress. A most promising factor is that all ten provinces are co- 
operating with the federal government in the preliminary studies, and 
it is to be hoped that such harmony will continue indefinitely. At the 
first federal-provincial meeting in November of 1958 the following 
arrangements were agreed upon: 

1. that the Conference should be called “National Conference on 
Conservation—Multiple use of Renewable Resources”; (later 
changed to “Resources for Tomorrow” ) 
that the scope should be limited to the renewable resources 
including soil, water, forests, wildlife, fish and _ recreation 
facilities; 
that a Steering Committee would be formed to be responsible 
for the preparatory work required for the Conference; 
that the Federal Government would provide a secretariat which 
under the direction of the Steering Committee would compile 
and coilate available material on conservation activities in 
Canada. 

By the early fall of 1960 the secretariat had been appointed and 
operations got under way. Currently some eighty background papers 
are being prepared for discussion at a Conference to be held in 
Montreal in October, 1961. 


ACTION IN THE UNITED STATES: 
It may be comforting to know that our neighbours south of the 49th 
parallel have misused their natural resources to an even greater extent 


than we have. Like us they are suffering for their sins and have resolved 


to make amends at once. They now have a very comprehensive cam- 
paign under way in an endeavour to undo the errors of the past. Their 
campaign commenced about the same time as ours, roughly three 
years ago, but they seem to be attacking the problem more vigorously 
and already have made real progress while we are still talking about it. 


HELP FROM PRIVATE SOURCES: 

In the United States much technical and financial assistance as well as 
moral support comes from several foundations and other private groups 
and individuals. Is it too much to hope that similar help might come 
from like sources in Canada? Surely in a country which boasts of the 
effectiveness of free enterprise this would be an opportunity to demon- 
strate the efficiency of private management. If there is at present no 
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suitable organization for this particular task, one might well be created 


at an early date. It is not necessary and perhaps not desirable that 
such a body be financed entirely by a few wealthy men. A start might 
well be made by such a group to provide leadership, but in order to give 
it the structural stability of a broad foundation it might be advisable to 
accept an annual membership fee from the interested public. 


POLLUTION 4ND TAXES: 

As time passes, more and greater demands are made on the federal and 
provincial governments to provide money for projects and services that 
should be paid for by the individuals or group using them. If this 
tendency continues we shall eventually find ourselves citizens of a 
socialist state. For example, let us look at the water pollution problem, 
the latest blot on our escutcheon. We purchase water from the munici- 
pality and pay for it on a monthly basis. The total annual cost for a 
family of four is approximately $12. or, say, 25c each per month. To 
purify the water after it has been used costs roughly the same amount. 
We all agree that providing a family with water is a personal service. 
Purifying it after use should come in the same category. Because we 
have merely toyed with this problem for twenty years the pollution 
molehill has become a frightening mountain. Now, it is necessary to take 
major action and therefore financial assistance must be obtained, 
temporarily, both from the federal and provincial governments. 
Eventually the cost of purifying polluted water should be included 
the original monthly bill for the water itself and should be paid for 


directly by the consume: 


CREATIONAL AREAS 

Seventy years ago it was common for men to work twelve hours a day 
and for many years the standard was ten. In such circumstances there 
was little need for recreational facilities. Now that the hours of work 
have been reduced to seven and less, opportunities for recreation have 
increased. Twenty years hence we probably will be working four or five 
hours of the twenty-four. We are therefore faced with the necessity of 
providing outdoor recreational areas in proportion to the increased hours 
of leisure. 

The human body is so designed that in order to function properly 
it requires a considerable amount of regular exercise. Until recently 
the very process of earning a living demanded sufficient exertion for the 
maintenance of bodily health. During the past decade or so, however, 
we have developed techniques whereby more goods and services can 
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be produced by pushing buttons than by manual labour. Had this 
changeover from physical activity to sedentary occupation developed 
over a period of a 100,000 years or so, nature would doubtless have 
evolved the necessary biological changes in the human system to adapt 
it to the new life; but this cannot be accomplished in fifty years. 

Man must, therefore, find an outlet for his energies in greatly 
increased recreational activities. This will mean not only more time 
spent on athletics, but an even greater increase in such outdoor pursuits 
as hunting, fishing, boating, swimming, mountain climbing and just 
plain hiking. 

If this is a reasonably accurate conception of the future it follows 
that we must now arrange for the land and water areas \o meet the 
situation. Most land, fortunately, will serve many purposes. In the 
single operation of re-establishing our forest areas we are protecting 
potential timber wealth, reducing losses from flood and drought, 
preventing the loss of fertile soil through erosion, providing suitable 
habitat for useful wild-life and at the same time creating recreational 
areas so that man may enjoy his leisure and survive. 

Management of environment is a most important and rewarding 
task. The more numerous the human species becomes the more essential 
it is to understand the environment in which we live. Most of nature’s 


gifts can be used freely, with discretion, but they must be carefully 
husbanded by the application of scientific knowledge and a modicum 
of common sense. 


The problems involved are our own, yours and mine. Most of the 
errors have been made during the past fifty years, so we must accept 
our share of the blame. It is urged that all Canadians not only support 
the Resources for Tomorrow program but help to guide it along effective 
lines to insure that this and succeeding generations may enjoy to the full 
the potential abundance of this great land. 


Mr. Main retired recently as senior partner in the firm of Canadian- 
British Engineering Consultants and is now devoting his energies to 
Conservation. 





Citizens’ Forum Pamphlet on ADULT EDUCATION 


is available in single copies or bulk orders through 


Citizens’ Forum, 113 St. George St., Toronto 5. 
10c @ copy. 
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“NOT COUNTRY 
NOT TOWN 
BUT EITHER SPOILED” 


William Kilbourn 


Southern Ontario is one of the wealthiest regions in the world. It is 
one of those rare places from which real poverty has been almost 
banished. We have even come to regard things that were once rare 
luxuries for the few as necessities for everyone. But in the midst of 
abundance we are in danger of losing the two most basic necessities 
of all: well-planned, efficiently serviced communities fit for human 
beings, and the precious natural resources of land and air and water 
upon which their life depends. 

We use the skies above our towns and the waterways around them 
as giant garbage dumps. We darken and poison the air over our roads 
with auto fumes (though as yet only the people of Los Angeles have 
found out how deadly this man-made smog can be). Every river in 
Southern Ontario is polluted. Our streams are open ditches for detergents 
that kill animals. People in the Grand River communities will be 
drinking processed sewage this summer if it isn’t a wet spring. 

Worst of all is the chaotic and appalling waste in the use we have 
made of our land: the strip developments along the roadways that 
are expensive to service, the badly placed surveys that render so much 
land around them useless, or make living in them unhealthy. A century 
ago when he saw this sort of thing creeping out around the English 
cities Charles Dickens called it “not country, not town, but either 
spoiled.” Yet we are building tomorrow’s slums more rapidly than ever. 

The hopeful thing is that there are practical answers to such 
problems. We can plan our way out of them, and the sooner we do, 
the less expensive it will be. Unlike the experts on two of our other 
great problems, unemployment and the arms race, the experts in planning 
and conservation are agreed on the basic answers. And where the 
remedies have been tried, they work. 


There is room for every kind of development in the Niagara region 


for example — housing, parks, industry, and agriculture. It isn’t a 
question of fruitland or factories or something. If we plan the use of 
our land properly there is room for them all. To make this possible we 
must have a plan for the whole region, which in turn is related to an 
inventory of our land resources and a provincial master plan. 
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Of course we do have some planning already. Whether we know it 
or not, the Department of Highways has been a tremendous planning 
agency in this province and has radically reshaped the structure of 
Southern Ontario in the past generation. The trouble is what is good for 
cars isn’t always best for people. The cheapest-built best engineered 
highway can be the most expensive and worst planned so far as the 
community as a whole is concerned 

We have another kind of planning too — excellent planning based 
on professional advice in a number of our region’s municipalities. But 
the different plans have been drawn up separately and they are too 
piecemeal. In some places there is no planning at all. Some politicians 
have said that local planning is enough. In the 1960's this is tantamount 
to saying “let us ignore the problem.” 

\ person isn’t bound to one municipality for everything in life any 
more. Cars and television and new job mobility and increased leisure 
have ended that. Often a person works in one place, lives in another 
and drives to church or service club or a day off in another. People 
are no longer held to municipal boundaries. Planning for a fully human 
life cannot be held to such limits either. Actually provincial and 
regional master plans could make for more local autonomy on purely 
local matters than we have now. Above all they would make for greater 
certainty about the future of any particular area and hence more real 
freedom of choice in the life of the individual. 

As tar as parks and development of tourist resources are concerned, 
the Toronto-Niagara Golden Horseshoe is the worst served in North 
America. It has at present 6,000 acres of parkland. It will need within 
a generation nearly 100,000. Already the comparable Chicago area 
has 10 times what we have. As an immediate start we must have 
provincial development of lake front sites, the much-talked-of Niagara 


Escarpment Parkway, and a provincial park in the still unspoiled western 


end of the Dundas valley lore cheap provincial parks up around 
Lake Superior are fine, but thev are no use to local residents who need 


a place for Sunday walks or weekend camping. And they don’t keep 
tourists here 


To buy parkland around the cities is expensive. The province 
should have done it long ago. But there is still time for a bold move 
such as N.Y. State's Conservation Department has proposed a 
$75,000,000 bond issue to be raised for immediate purchase of parkland 
and retired by revenue from recreational facilities. And it is the terrible 


social cost of doing nothing that will be far more expensive in the end. 
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Adequate planning of course would not cost money but rather 
save it, as the research director of the Canadian Federation of Munici- 
palities has so ably shown in this month’s Community Planning Review. 
A factory or a survey put out of place will cost extra money year after 
year to service. Usually in the end it has to be relocated, at great 
expense. Good planning can see that this doesn’t happen. 

Our conservation authorities in Ontario are a great blessing, but 
the difficulty in so many places is that problems of land and water 
usage, like many communities, just don’t confine themselves to the 
drainage basin of a creek. And conservation alone will not solve the 
water supply problem. 

We need an Ontario Water Commission, comparable to hydro, 
operating a grid pipeline from the Great Lakes for all of Southern 
Ontario. And we can no longer leave the problem of air pollution to 
individual municipalities alone. Tougher provincial legislation and 
enforcement is urgently needed. 

The precious life-giving substances of this world, the air and land 
and water we must have to live decently as well as merely to survive, 
are not ours to misuse. We did not make them. We don’t own them. 
We hold them, for a time, in trust. As our communities develop and 
expand in the Sixties we must see to it that they grow in such a way 
that this trust and our children are not betrayed. 


Professor Kilbourn is Professor of History at McMaster University. The 
above article is taken from an address to the Niagara Regional Develop- 
ment Association 
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PARAMETER 


One cannot help being impressed with the renewed interest and enthu- 
siasm for adult education being shown in Canada. Having long been 
accustomed to being an “outsider”, a sort of “fringe benefit”, the new 
responses are sometimes unnerving. The long, patient, sometimes bemused 
explanation that used to be necessary in the face of incredulity, tolerance, 
or genuine bewilderment, is now thrust aside somewhat impatiently by 
requests for action, cries of enthusiasm and determination. All this can 
be somewhat disturbing. There is a certain security and contentment in 
being on the fringe, in possessing a truth that few others seem concerned 
by. When the group is small and the truth is shared, there is also a 
certain simplicity to be enjoyed and treasured. All this seems, at least 
temporarily, to be passed. There is a new spirit abroad in the land, new 
people engaged and active, and new interests and vigor knocking at the 
gates, or simply by-passing them. Even in adult education we have 
passed imperceptibly from a state of scarcity and austerity to affluence. 
Oscar Wilde once observed that there are two tragedies in life, not 
getting something and getting it. Wisdom perhaps lies in correctly 
assessing which tragedy it is you are dealing with and learning what 
kinds of adjustments are both necessary and creative. The period both in 
the development of the country and in the development of adult educa- 
tion is crucial. Actions taken now, relationships entered upon, images 
created will make an enormous difference in the next decade and perhaps 
even longer. The curious thing that has happened is that while there has 
been a slow and steady growth of men and women professionally com- 
mitted to adult education, there has been a much greater increase in the 
practice of it. All sorts of activities basically concerned with problems of 
adult learning have emerged in the last fifteen years, many of them being 
operated by people totally unaware that there is such a thing as a national 
concern with adult education, or that what they are doing is adult educa- 


tion, or might be. The figures of the growth of teaching in industry and 
the armed forces in the United States have been quoted frequently 


enough to indicate the vast new sources of imagination, energy, and 
money involved in adult learning. There are many other areas of develop- 
ment as well, and the question remains, what are these developments to 
us or we to them? 

For all these reasons, the role that the professionals are prepared to 
take at this stage is vital. There is a whole new idea of what adult 
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education is to be conveyed, or perhaps first to be created and then 
conveyed. Everyone presently engaged in adult education should take 
part in this creation, but a primary role must be taken and played by 
those who have made adult education their life’s work. If they are not 
prepared to argue clearly and fiercely if necessary, for what adult 
education is and does, where is the society to turn for an answer to its 
questions? We believe that to a degree Canada is listening. What do we 
have to tell them? 

All of these things make the planning of a national conference 
especially difficult. The history of adult education in Canada has been 
one of alternate insistence on its fundamental meaning, and persuasion 
of a great many people to take part on their own terms. The nature of 
learning makes this exacting combination of attitudes and practices 
necessary, and normal. An adult education movement or organization 
which was not founded on the opportunity for its major participants and 
adherents to teach each other would surely be monstrous and not worth 
supporting. This involves then, as does all good teaching, negotiation, 
conciliation, and the painstaking search for a basis of agreement and 
cooperation. The fact that these participants are sometimes corporate 
and sometimes individual, sometimes professionally oriented and some- 
times voluntary and part-time, sometimes willing and sometimes hesitaut, 
sometimes enthusiastic and sometimes skeptical heightens the difficulties. 
But even with all these factors considered, there is a place for leadership. 
In the past it has sometimes been a triumph just to get people to attend 
a conference devoted to adult education. Nationally this has been 
particularly true. But surely this is no longer so true, and we can afford 
to count on some support for more than indirect and organizational 
leadership. Surely the forthcoming national conference ought to be pre- 
pared to tell the people of this country, jointly, what adult education is 
about, and what it proposes to do in the next few years. For some of us 
the prospect of what adult education might accomplish is so dazzling 
that it can scarcely be concealed any longer. 

Concern for adult learning has arisen previously in the world as an 
independent enterprise. Christianity, the industrial revolution, and a 
number of other developments all stimulated conditions that made 
learning for a large number of adults necessary. Yet two things happened. 
First after the first initial impetus the interest died out to be replaced 
by an overwhelming interest in the education of children. This was 
largely seen as a means to anticipate the demands on adults to learn. 
Secondly what remained of a concern for adult education became 
assimilated by a number of major institutions, the church, industry, the 
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military, and sometimes the State. Yet it does appear that adult educa- 
tion needn't become the handmaiden of some other set of values. A close 


inspection of learning suggests that it possesses sufficient moral qualities, 


sufficient human character, and sufficient predictable elements to be con- 
sidered and organized by itself. It is a curious thing to observe that the 
proper definition of teaching, that is, the organization of an environment 
in which the learner is able and stimulated to learn, is also the definition 
of a democratic society. No democracy coupled with technical change 
can possibly be dependent upon citizens who merely know, but on 
citizens who can and will learn. No democracy can afford any change in 
its life which in any way does less than to encourage the citizen to learn 
what he must know. On the basis then of learning, the interests of the 
citizen and the interests of the society coincide in a happier amalgamation 
than we can otherwise imagine. Learning is 4 major clue to the good life 
which presumably we all pursue one way or another. The Learning 
Society surely can and must follow the affluent one. 

These considerations make the forthcoming events in national adult 
education of special importance. A national conference which did not 
attempt to inform the Canadian people what adult education is about, 
and what this country as a model for a post-industrial society might be 
for itself and the world would be failing its mission. We all must assist 
the planning committee in seeing that this is made possible by behaving 
like professionals and taking responsibility for it. Parameter’s share in 
this will be to advance in the next issue a modest manifesto for your 
early consideration, though hopefully there will be no shortage of ideas 


to be put forward 
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113 
AND 
ALL THAT 


J. Roby Kidd 


BOX SCORE ON EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT: 
Ever since Arthur Pigott arrived at 113 our office has been the head- 
quarters for consultation, planning and writing of briefs about the 
relationship between education and training and employment. In three 
months, Arthur, assisted by other staff members, has travelled many 
thousand miles; there have been thirty or forty meetings, a dozen 
addresses, ten assorted television broadcasts, many radio talks, articles, 
reports, Citizens’ Forum leaflets, Joint Planning Commission conferences, 
and the preparation of three important briefs. If you haven't seen it yet, 
get a copy of the ca ae brief to the Senate Sub-Committee on Unem- 
ployment 


A VISITOR THI wEEK is David Kimble, Director, Institute 
of Extra-Mural Studies at the University College of Ghana. David will 
visit all the Canadian provinces. He was first here for the World Con- 
ference at McGill last August. Already some modest aid programs have 
been conducted at McMaster University and elsewhere on behalf of 
Ghana 


MONEY, CHEQUES, DONATIONS OF BOOKS, paintings, 
and other works of art are still coming in for the new headquarters of 
the India Adult Education Association. Since these will be presented 
to the Association in July we will appreciate your early attention to this 


matter if you are planning to help. In several centres teas and programs 


of motion pictures about India have been held with excellent results. 


TOURINCO, THE EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL AGENCY 
in which many adult educationists are interested has been out of the 
news for two years. But a welcome report has come from Donald 
Cameron that it is in business again. More information about Tourinco 
will be sent to you soon. 
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THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER of the World Conference on Adult 
Education last August was Gerald Hunnius, now a graduate student at 
the University of Toronto. Hunnius has recently been working out of 
our offices as Executive Secretary of the National Commission on Radia- 
tion Hazards. A recent national conference of this organization drew 
widespread public attention. President is Hugh L. Keenleyside, Chairman 
of the B.C. Power Commission, and an honorary vice-president of the 
CAAE. 

CT at -. a f 

MANY ORGANIZATIONS are now moving ahead with their 
plans for 1967. The caae, which with the collaboration of the Cana- 
dian Citizenship Council, was responsible for early planning for 1967, is 
participating with many other organizations in the work of the Canadian 
Centennial Council. It is also establishing a committee to study plans for 
1967 that particularly affect adult education. 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED a handsome report of one of the 
international conferences of last summer, the Seminar on Labour Educa- 
tion and the 1 Lo. Since August meetings have been held of the 
University Extension Congress, the Adult Education Committee of the 
wc oT P (which is planning a regional conference this summer in New 
Delhi) and there is to be a follow-up meeting of the Unesco Conference 
in Paris later in the year. Much of the work accomplished last year at 
these valuable conferences is just beginning to have effect; there are 
already reports of new adult schools and many improvements in 
curriculum 
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THE YOUNG ADULT 
R. D. McDonald 


I THE YOUNG ADULT’ S WORLD 

The schooling level of most young adults in the Canadian YMCA 
ranges from grade eleven through the undergraduate level of University. 
A great proportion will have completed grade 12 or 13 and a rela- 
tively small proportion will have completed a Bachelor's program in 
University. Compared with the general population, the level of educa- 
tion would be substantially above average. On the other hand, there 
are significant differences in dealing with the educational needs of this 
constituency than that of a University. In the ymMca grouping the 
termination of schooling has come about in many instances through 
lack of motivation, in others through lack of ability, and then there 
are a substantial number where both motivation and ability are similar 
to the University group, but economic, cultural, and other factors have 
brought these persons into the labour force. 

Most of the members work although a significant minority are 
students. Those that work are in unskilled and skilled white collar 
occupations with a significant minority being in the professions. Skilled 
labour is the most under-represented of all groups in the labour force. A 


significant number are very restless vocationally, changing their jobs 
frequently to improve both their income potential and job satisfaction. 


Most yMCA young adults are single. Dating and courtship are 
important activities for them and often enter as important factors in 
relationships in the many activities in which they engage. 

Next to the abundance of things available is the abundance of 
time available to the young adult. Not only is the pattern of leisure- 
time increasing, but it is changing. Work was once the focal point of 
life, providing much of its meaning, and one justified leisure by having 
completed an amount of work. Bo.h Margaret Mead and David Reisman 
note a shift in focus from that of work to that of the home. It is implicit 
in what we are saying that the leisure which was once “a fringe 
benefit” now has boomeranged and threatens to push work itself closer 
to the fringe of consciousness and significance. For many persons 
home has become the justification for work. For many single voung 
adults this, of course, has no great importance 
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We live in an economy of abundance ; this despite the great 
number of unemployed young adults. This paradox does not eliminate 
the psychological environment of an economy of abundance. Great 
numbers of young adults have a margin of purchasing power which 
enables them to meet their needs and to go far beyond this toward 
the satisfaction of their desires and wants. Where a society is dependent 
wholly or largely upon its primary physical environment, men, as con- 
sumers, tend to center on their basic needs. But our secondary physical 
environment, releasing a mass production economy, creates an abundance 
of consumer goods for those who are able to buy them, leading these 
purchasers beyond their needs to a concern for their desires — desires 
powerfully stimulated by potent communication techniques. So powerful 
are these media that they create a value system that says dispensability 
and obsolescence are “good”, that buying on credit is both an individual 
and a corporate virtue, that conservation might be good but exploitation 
is better, that saving is somewhat passé. It is “good” to create new 
desires and wants. It is “good” to be dissatisfied with what you have 
and to somehow acquire what you can't afford. “Counting 


your 
blessings” is “way out”. 


No description of the forces affecting young adults in our society 
is complete if it fails to take into account our peculiar context for 
human relationships. Margaret Mead does a remarkable job of describing 


the “tentative” quality of these relationships. One of the “good” skills 
in our society is to be able to get involved without getting too involved, 
to get what you want out of a relationship without giving too much 
away. Not only is this a commonplace in the market, whether it be 
selling real estate or cars, but it happens in much more fundamental 
relationships such as courtship and marriage, in service clubs, in organiza- 
tions like the y Mc 4 and the church, and in politics. 

In a way this value is suited to a mobile society where the 
neighbours next door, the worker in the next office, and the girl down 
the street, are in a sense just stopping a moment “on their way through”. 
Somehow one wants to make the most of this short term engagement 
be friendly enough and cooperative enough to make the association 
a happy one, but not so genuine in either friendliness or cooperation 
as to be hurt when the association is over. The cigarette and the social 
drink are very important to so tentative a relationship. Whether one 
is trving to sell a car or get to know a girl, this kind of speed is essential 
to our type of social and economic arrangement. 

This brief description of the world in which our young adults 


live is so sketchy as to risk over-simplification. However, in a discussion 
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of this type, if it has opened up the kinds of considerations one must 
undertake when planning for program with young adults it will have 
served the present purpose. 

Il. THE YOUNG ADULT S NEEDS 

These and other aspects of our culture have their effect on young adults. 
The first observation to be made is that the foregoing circumstances 
give them a highly personal outlook on life. In 1953 Edward Olds and 
Eric Josephson did a study for the National Social Welfare Assembly : 
Young Adults and Citizenship. In the survey they asked the question. 
“What are the problems that are most important to people your age 
these days?” The overwhelming majority of replies were of a personal 
nature. Similarly in another study, Changing Values in College, done 
in 1957 “Students’ self-centeredness is striking. It is only natural, 
most of them agree, that a person should take advantage of every 
opportunity to promote his own welfare . . . most students have little 
time or concern for the welfare of others and their interest in social 
problems is extremely low. Only one in five anticipates that a socially- 
oriented activity (community, national, international or religious) will 
be one of his three main sources of satisfaction in life, or considers 
helpfulness to others a highly important requirement for an ideal job”. 
This was an American study. But many of the circumstances creating 
this outlook are operative here. 


Following through further in The Psychology of Adjustment, 
Laurence Shaffer and Edward Shoben have a considerable discussion 
on “Self-concept and self-confidence”. “Who am I” is the big question 
and each person’s perception of the answer determines how he behaves 
towards others and society. The self-concept is a set of attitudes. It 


is learned just as other attitudes are learned. Self-concept is the learned 


anticipation that you will accept or be accepted in certain circum- 
stances, or that you will reject or be rejected. Marion Robinson 
reporting on this attitude to the National Social Welfare Assembly says, 
“Listening with the ‘third ear’, one catches a half-concealed sense of 
discouragement which, perhaps to some looks like apathy. It appears 
to be made up of a feeling of personal incompetence in the face of 
complicated public issues which require study in order to understand 
them, and a cynical conviction that constructive political thought and 
activity by an individual or small group is a waste of time.” 

Along with this feeling of helplessness in the broad social context 
there is an interesting phenomenon at a highly personal level, reported 
in The Changing Values in College study: “The outlook on life of 


most students is contented and self-confident. They believe that: 1. 
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everyone must determine his own destiny, and the most important things 
in life are the results of a person’s own efforts ; 2. anyone can succeed 
by his own hard work ; 3. most people can be trusted ; 4. their health 
and spirits are good and their lives will be happy and long.” 

There is an apparent ambivalence here, revealing an individual who 
given circumstances in which he is in control demonstrates confidence 
in himself and others, but given circumstances where others are in 
control demonstrates apathy and a lack of confidence in others and 
processes involving them. It would seem that there are basic concepts 
and attitudes being held by young adults which are only adequate it 
certain circumstances exist, and when these circumstances don’t exist 
the person is at a loss to know how to function. 

Havighurst discusses the Cultural Basis for Developing a Philosophy 
of Life. He points out that every society develops a view of the nature 
of the physical world and of man which is consistent with its dominant 
values. There is a constant interaction between values and world-view 
“Modern man and modern education are faced with the task of develop- 
ing or discovering a set of values which are in harmony with modern 
knowledge of the nature of the world and of man. At the present a 
large part of modern society lives in a state of moral anarchy, half- 
heartedly obeying tr: ditional moral principles which people are afraid 
to analyse because they feel certain the old principles cannot stand 
the scrutiny of modern eyes. And so modern man recognizes no divine 


moral law, but bows to elaborate necessity, economic and political. 


“Modern society divorces its world-view from its value-system. The 
result is bewildering to young people.” 


The paralysis that sets in is probably nowhere better illustrated than 
in Murray Ross’ study, The Religious Beliefs of Youth. About three 
quarters of the YMCA young adults in that study may be identified as 
“believers in God”. Less than one in ten is avowedly a disbeliever or 
cynical in reference to religious matters. Yet, professing a belief turned 
out to be a very vague thing when it was examined in terms of its 
effect on the person professing it. Less than half of the young adults 
were able to give much specification to their beliefs and about three 
quarters were full of doubts and uncertainties. Little attempt seems 
to be being made to resolve these difficulties. Apparently many young 
adults do not feel free to make real exploration of these concerns in 
the religious institutions. A real hiatus separates religious interest and 
social responsibility. Few seem to recognize social or humanitarian 
implications in their religious faith. Nor does firm belief in God seem 
to diminish prejudice toward people of other races. Indeed, strong 
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religious belief tends to be associated with racial and ethnic prejudice. 
Nor does it lead them to promote justice in human relations. Ross states 
that “fifty percent said they never discussed religious issues and 
another thirty- eight percent talk about them infrequently . . . less than 
twenty percent find in religion a basis or a guide for their everyday 
behav our = 

There is considerable evidence to indicate that young adults 
separate themselves just as thoroughly from their political and social 
context — in one study only 3% gave top priority in considering their 
plans for the future to being active in national affairs or being a 
useful citizen 

Eric Fromm makes a dramatic reference to the dilemma we are 
talking about in a paper presented to the Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs a few years ago: “There are three specific traits, qualities, 


attitudes if you please, which are characteristic of our age and even 


more so in the age of full automation. In the first place, we are con- 
sumers. By ‘consumers’ I am referring to an attitude of passivity, of, 
if you please, the attitude of the open mouth — the attitude of the 
infant who iad cries for the bottle, who wants to be fed. We are 
the eternal sucklings, and we are the eternal disappointed sucklings, 
because the grown-up person is not satisfied by being a suckling. 
Secondly, we are conformists. We all use the word ‘TT but I wonder 
how many people legitimately use ‘I’ as a reality, meaning they them- 
selves as an active agent and subject of their actions. For most of us this 
sense of ‘I’ is based on a sense of ‘IT’ as ‘we’. I feel identical with myself 
in-as much-as I am not different from anybody else, and as soon as I 
am only three steps away from the herd I get anxious because then I 
don’t know who I am anymore. Thirdly, we are people who are 
alienated. We have relinquished . our judgment, our sense of responsi- 
bility to people who are well-meaning but not particularly brighter than 
we are, but who happen to have a particular function.” 


Ill. PROGRAMMING FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

No programming of any substance can take place unless one is aware 
of the kind of person in the program, the environment that is shaping 
him, and the nature of his or her developmental problems. We must 
remember, therefore, that the person we are talking about here, has 
already, in his middle childhood, learned his basic social attitudes — 
toward religion, toward social groups, toward political and economic 
groups. We have tried to indicate that one of the characteristics of our 
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society is that although he has learned these attitudes — that is they 
do govern his behaviour, he is very uncertain about them — that is, he 
cannot express a coherent philosophy about them, and in fact fears an 
examination of them. Such persons are ill-equipped for international 
understanding. On the surface they may appear tolerant because they 
often tolerate what others do so that others will tolerate what they 
do — that is, leave them alone. Their tolerance does not arise out of 
any genuine capacity to appreciate the other person's terms of reference, 
to see the relative nature of many of the values held by the other persons 
and themselves. Such persons really don’t underst: und the ground on 
which they themselves stand. They are not really equipped to live and 
share with other persons. 


Put very simply, the thesis being presented here is that only 
programs which help re pproen come to grips in a genuine way with 
the question, “Who am I?” have any real hope of helping a person 
increase his Ra understanding. It is further suggested that 
one of the basic areas of arrested development, brought about by 
cultural factors in the main, which somehow must be breached, is that 
created by the cultural lag in our religious beliefs as they relate to 
our scientific knowledge about the world around us. It is reasonable 
to suppose, that in the ymca, this particular personal problem is of 
great importance (as can be deduced from the Ross study). It is fair 
to assume that there are selective problems operative in the yMc 4 
constituency ; cultural and psychological. In the Ross study, without 
any prompting, over 25% of those interviewed wanted to know when 
the interview was going to be followed up. 

Stated very simply, the assumption being made here is that there 
are many young adults attracted to the ymca because they see it as 
a non-threatening setting for them to come to grips with some of their 
personal questions. Although ill-prepared for international understanding 
they give evidence of wanting to prepare themselves. The program 
proble m in the y MC 4 is, therefore, one of creating and/or finding those 
situations in which young people can be helped to develop value affirma- 
tions of their own consistent with their knowledge of the nature of the 
world and of man. Programs built around the question of International 
Understanding have within them the potential to do this because : 


1. They can put young adults in situations where péople from quite 
different cultures can be met, appreciated, and understood. 


The y MCA program setting can take advantage of the importance 
of having experiences with one’s age mates as a support for changing 
and developing attitudes. 
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Such programs provide an ideal avenue for studying and analysing 
values. 
The use of meaningful ceremonies is a “natural” when dealing with 
International Understanding. 
In studying the meaning and significance of modern science as ouw 
looks at another culture, the opportunities of a realistic appraisal 
of the meaning and significance of modern science as it applies to 
one’s own culture is considerably enhanced. 
The following are some quite specific proposals. 
Using the Peer Group to develop international understanding. 
Develop a series of values questionnaires to be used as follows: 
The value questionnaire would be designed to reveal values hel! 
by the respondents. 
Discussion outlines would be developed to correspond with the 
questions asked. 
After the questions have been answered by each of the group 
members, the leader conducts a discussion using the discussion 
outline. 
(d) From the discussion, further areas to be explored should be identi 
fied, and specific follow-up steps designed. 
Leadership—The leadership for such an approach needs to be carefully 
selected. The leader must have a sympathetic understanding of conflicts 
that may arise in the minds of members who find their world-pictur:: 
and value system in conflict. The leader must be a person whose value 
affirmations are to him consistent with his knowledge of the nature 
of man 
From such a beginning it is possible that there will be opportunities 
for the peer group to use the community for resources in the follow-up 
program 
There are, within most Canadian communities, substantial groups of 
quite distinct peoples — distinct as to religious traditions, social tradi- 
tions, socio-economic values. All of these communities can be reached 
and made available 
2. Using World Service to develop international understanding. 
Many of our most important secretaries and laymen in World Service 
are well-equipped to help in programs of International Understanding 
Such persons can make a unique contribution within the y M c a because 


they operate in two cultures — their home culture and their work 


culture. Because of this they often can provide significant support for 
our young people as they stand back and look at themselves in relation 
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to other cultures. Such persons are excellent resources for the proposals 

in No. 1. 

Also World Service provides an almost untapped area tor two types of 

exploration into International understanding. 

(a) World Service grew up in a period when the y Mca approach to 
international understanding read, “The World for Christ in our 
Generation”. Fortunately, because the y McA method was essen- 
tially one of service, rather than evangelization, very sensitive men 
developed projects close to the needs of people. This was also 
stimulated by the cardinal rule of building autonomous associations. 
As a result of this good fortune, we are in a position to use a 
Christian Movement to interpret to its members the value systems 
of peoples with whom, through the ymca, we have strong 
identification. This fact comes out in a startling way at YMCA 
international gatherings. We have yet to make the conscious effort 
to use this resource in a purposeful way in our World Service 


literature, and projects. A great deal of what happens at present 


is accidental rather than intended. 
The existence of y McC as in every part of the world provides a 
laboratory of tremendous proportions for developing projects around 
international understanding. In all such projects there are some 
minimum requirements for a good project: the project-seminar, 
work camp, etc. should be asked for by the host Association ; the 
visiting Associations should represent a minimum of two countries. 
The reasoning here is supported by past experience that one cultural 
group visiting another does not necessarily lead to sufficient self-aware- 
ness to promote international understanding. However, when more 
than two cultures get involved in the same project the chance for self- 
awareness is considerably enhanced. What in the first instance might 
lead to a contrast of absolutes, tends in the second instance to be under- 
stood more in terms of relatives. 


for direction regarding such projects are: Begert, 


Good sources 
Willy — Organizing international voluntary work camps — Unesco, Paris. 
The Experimenter’s Handbook — Putney, Vermont. Reicken, Henry W. 
~ The Volunteer Work Camp : a Psychological Evaluation — Cambridge, 
Mass. Addison-Wesley Press, 1952. 

3. Using Geneva Park to develop international understanding. Geneva 
Park provides a tradition for sponsoring conferences of social significance. 
Canada itself is uniquely equipped to provide the resources for Con- 
ferences on International Understanding — in its own national make-up 
it has a great variety of cultures. Additionally it plays host to a vast 
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number of students from other countries. F.R.O.S. had its origins in 
the yMcCaA and would welcome efforts on the part of the yMCA to 
jointly sponsor conferences that were aimed at increasing international 
understanding. The correct auspices for such conferences might well 
be — the World Service Committee and F.R.O:S. 

All three of these program proposals require specific and thorough 
preparatory steps — especially steps that are designed to create favour- 
able attitudes toward forming international friendships. The Experi- 
menter’s Handbook stresses that the most important experience when 
travelling abroad is living with, and sharing in the family life of the 
group being visited. This kind of visiting can only be successful to the 
extent that the visitor is prepared for it. The key educational goals in 
both the preparation for the experience and the experience itself — it 
international understanding is to be achieved are : 


1. To help each person separate objective reality from fantasy — this 


is achieved to the extent that each person discovers the uniqueness 


of each person’s feeling within the same shared experience. 
To help each person find orderliness within the reality they discover. 
To help each person act on the basis of the reality. 


To help each person see reality as something continually unfolding. 
The problem is still that of the blind men and the elephant. 
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M. N. Barwick Co-Director of Night Schools, Kelowna, B.C. writes on: 


PROGRAMS IN ACTION 

What has perhaps been the most successful Night School program in 
the area covered by School District No. 23 (Kelowna) in the Okanagan 
Valley of British Columbia is nearing completion for the 1960-61 
term. I believe the same could also apply to School Districts of Vernon 
and Penticton which are close neighbours to Kelowna. 


Kelowna, situated in the heart of the Okanagan Valley is a thriving 
community dependent mainly upon fruit raising and lumbering for a 
large share of income. Mr Bruce Hutchison, recently on a speaking 
tour for Canadian Clubs has stated that the Okanagan Valley towns are 
always on the brink of financial disaster as the fruit industry has its 
ups and downs—and the valley towns are always prosperous. Uniquely 
enough, another important source of income comes from large numbers 
of retired people from all parts of the world. Many of these are wealthy 
people who could have retired anywhere but have chosen this Valley 
for its be sauty and equable climate. 


Any emphasis on adult education activities in this area must be 
viewed in the light of the local situation. Seasonal unemployment, when 
the main rush of the fruit industry is over—slow-downs or lay-offs in 
the local mills and industries as a direct result is an old employment 
pattern. Many of the older people have had years of this kind of 
employment and if at all interested in adult education as such want 
such courses which might be classed as non-vocational. Many of the 
younger people, beset by the same patterns of employment wish to im- 
prove job standings or trade qualifications. There is also, in a community 
such as this, a fairly large pool of available instructors—retired techni- 
cians, artisans, teachers, brokers, real estate men, etc. 


The Adult Education Committee, with the blessing and direct 
co-operation of the School Board, under whose authority they operate, 
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carry on a very effective publicity program. After preliminary plan- 
ning has been carried out as closely as possible the needs of the com- 
munity have been ascertained, instructors interviewed and hired, the 
local daily paper and radio carry news items and stories. Names of 
directors and committee members are mentioned and inquiries of pro- 
posed courses or suggestions for future courses are invited. In this area 
about 5,000 brochures are printed and distributed by house to house 
delivery, through the outside schools, through local stores, library and 
doctors’ offices. Paid advertising is also carried in the local press—both 
daily paper and advertising news. 

One of the features of our advertising campaign which will perhaps 
differ from most other areas is our very close connection with television. 
The Okanagan Television Network, owners and operators of CHBC TY, 
is the largest independent television network in Canada. This station 
has seven satellite channels and includes the towns of Revelstoke, Salmon 
Arm, Enderby, Vernon, Kelowna, Penticton, Oliver, Osoyoos and Prince- 
ton. This is a direct result of a peculiarity of geography outside the 
scope of this article but briefly running almost due north and south in a 
deep glacial trench, relatively narrow and about three hundred miles 
in length. 

cHuBC Tv has shown very excellent co-operation with the various 
committees in different towns. In late September, they offer viewing 
time for a panel discussion of the various programs in the different cities 
where applicable. After the preliminary broadcast in late September, 
1960, arrangements were made to present half hour weekly programs 
each Monday at 4 p.m. to publicize Night School activities. This series 
was called “Never Too Late to Learn” and was advertised in the c HB 
rv Teleguide and local press as a regular feature of the station. It was 
properly scripted, directed and produced in accordance with the policy 
of the station. The stress was placed in each instance that the idea of 
the program was to stress Valley-wide activities in the field of adult 
education. 


Of course, we were bound to make some mistakes. Through a 
combination of enthusiasm and inexperience it was thought that we 
must present an action packed half hour—and these were well received 
and commented upon. We soon saw, however, that more than this was 
required and we also presented actual teaching situations in fencing, 
sewing, art, pottery with instructor and class. We also presented actual 
demonstrations of placer mining and amateur radio. Our instructor 
had a set actually operating during the program and through calls and 
comments our amateur radio program for next term is assured. An 
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interesting result of the placer mining demonstration was a letter from 
a man living 60 miles away who wanted us to set up a correspondence 
course in this subject! 

We also had interviews with our Conversational French, German, 
English instructors as well as our instructors in Industrial First Aid, 
Lumber Grading, Pipefitting and Plumbing. As the series progressed in 
length it was a real discovery to learn how many people made a habit 
of viewing the programs. It was also a pleasant discovery to learn how 
much can be presented and put over in a half hour period with some 
planning and enthusiasm. Classes from Penticton and Vernon also 
contributed to the series. Continuity through the series was presented 
by this writer who acted as host for each program. In all, fourteen half 
hour programs were presented. During this period of time, the local 
press was given news releases and pictures which they usually used. 

I might add an interesting sidelight to the above. When the 
programs were drawing to a close the management approached a group of 


teachers and asked that thev continue the series with a series of half how 


broadcasts publicizing learning and teaching situations in the schools of 


the Okanagan Valley. This has been done and the series is underway with 


much the same format as before under the title of “See How They 
Learn”. In talking over this program with a group of adult education 
directors from various parts of British Columbia it was found that this 
Situation Is unique this liaison between a local television station and 
adult education and day school authorities. I would judge that the 
management of the station deserve the thanks of all those engaged in 
educational activities for this very fine support 

Most of the foregoing has been written in connection with the 
publicizing of activities in our Night Schools but a few words should be 
said regarding the actual activities themselves. What applies to the 
Kelowna area applies fairly closely to the other activities of Vernon and 
Penticton. There were forty classes in operation with a staff of twentv- 
seven instructors and a supervision staff of two. Both directors are full 
time teachers in the Kelowna Senior High School. Certain core classes 
were of twenty weeks’ duration—pottery (4), square dancing (3), arts 
and crafts (5), woodwork (3), pipefitting and plumbing (1), industrial 
first aid (2), lumber grading (1), fencing (2), bookkeeping (1), type- 
writing (1 English and Citizenship (2), Automotive Tune-up (2 
Some programs were of twelve weeks’ duration—public speaking (1), 
golf (3) as examples. Ten week courses included dog obedience (1), 


Hvcasting (1), Civil Defence Home Nursing (2), and five week courses 
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were given in camera clinic (2) colour slides (1). Other courses included 


bridge, keep fit, and Russian. 

Fees paid by registrants and government grants from the Community 
Programmes branch enabled the committee to balance its budget within 
a few dollars one way or another. The school board handles all accounts 
and payroll and these are charged to regular school administration costs. 
Custodial service, light and heat, are also charged to regular schools’ 
upkeep. With this help there is no real deficit or profit to operation of 
adult education classes 

Some evidence has been presented of the gradual increase in people 
taking more than one Night School class. Some of these combinations 
have been in Bookkeeping and {ndustrial First Aid combined—as a result 
of industry looking for timekeepers who can act as First Aid Attendants. 
Some combination of classes of Bookkeeping and Typewriting was also 
noted 

Present planning, underway for the 1961-62 adult education program 
will see almost exclusive use of the term Adult Education rather than 
Night Schools; gradual integration of more academic subjects into the 
curriculum and a greater use of courses in current events etc. 

Another feature of our program here, and indeed throughout the 
Okanagan Valley is a direct relationship and working with industry. The 
sawmill operators approac hed the local school boards to ask that Lumber 
Grading be offered as a Night School course and as a result Lumber 
Grading is offered in several different centres. Sawmills, Fruit Packing 
Houses and others are staunch supporters of the Industrial First Aid 
program, even to the extent of paving fees for those who attend. The 
Kelowna City inspection department last year sponsored the Natural Gas 
Installation course and this vear the Pipe Fitting and Plumbing. Inland 
Natural Gas of British Columbia also sponsored classes in other Okanagan 


centres as well 





M.N. Barwick, Vice-Principal of the Kelowna Senior High School 
and Co-Director with Mr William Halyk of the Kelowna High 


School staff acted as host and interviewer respectively for the Tv 


series. For further information regarding this series write to 


cupe tv, 342 Leon Avenue, Kelowna, B.C 
For further information regarding the Night School program of 
Kelowna and District write to M. N. Barwick, Co-Director of 
Night Schools, 575 Harvey Avenue, Kelowna, B.C. 
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The following paragraphs are taken from Ivory Towers In The Market 
Place, an article prepared for The Professional Engineer by Duncan 
Campbell, Director of Extension, University of Alberta. 

It seems to me there is a useful partnership relationship to be explored 
between the Association of Professional Engineers, which has concern 
for the professional training of its members, both initially and on a 
continuing basis, and University Extension. There is clearly a need 
and an interest in continuing education at the professional and graduate 
level. It must be of high standard, unimpeachable quality and ima- 
ginatively planned to serve the need. The development of an expanded 
and smoothly flowing program of continuing education would, I suggest, 
be facilitated by the establishment of a provincial Standing Committee 
on Continuing Education, comprised jointly of members of the Associa- 
tion, the Faculty of Engineering, practising engineers and representa- 
tives of University Extension. The purpose of such a Committee would 
be to survey areas of need in continuing education, to set priorities, to 
indicate standards and advise on appropriate scheduling. In such a 
way, the Association, the University and the profession at large would 
be knit together in the conduct of a carefully considered program, 
appropriate in level and conceived not on a project-to-project basis but 
as a comprehensive and closely knit series. 

Some months ago, while leafing through one of our Canadian 
magazines, | came upon a letter to the editor which intrigued me. It 
was from a graduate in engineering of one of our universities and this 
is what he had to say: “I am a member of the group referred to as the 
educated ignorant. I received a superb technical education which fitted 
me admirably to serve some company . . . but which, on graduation, 
left me almost completely illiterate in regard to what I have come to 
discover are some very important things — art, music, poetry . . . Ow 
old Dean used to rage if we even mentioned this by saying ‘the re is 
no place for such stuff in an engineering course ; if you want any of 
that junk you can pick it up after you get out’. Well, we all found 
out that, of course, we didn’t pick any of it up because we didn't 
have the foggiest notion where to begin.” 

One of the important fruits of the habit of continuing education 
to which our engineering friend referred is the enrichment of life which 
it provides. For him, art, music, poetry were some very important 
things in life. Important because these were the keys which, for him, 
opened up new avenues to his own enlargement and which added new 
qualities, new values, new color and new perspective to a routine 
existence. 
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This suggests that it is not only in connection with material advance- 
ment or success or promotion that further education is necessary or 
desirable. Nor is such bread-and-butter education enough for a satis- 
fying life. I believe that many of the elements which lead to the happy, 
productive and well-rounded life are to be found in the study of those 
subjects called liberal or general studies. I do not believe that one’s 
technical skill, no matter how highly it may be developed, is enough to 
live by. A rich experience of life is not to be achieved alone through 
efficiency in one’s vocation as an engineer or a doctor or a mechanic. 
I believe very firmly that for each of us, our happiness, particularly in 
our mature years, will de spend on how effectively we have developed 
a capacity to appraise and to understand and to enjoy experiences 
which lie quite outside the realm of our business or professional 
( ompetence 

I am proposing here, that along with technical and professional 
training, the liberal or general studies should find a place in any 
continuing education curriculum devised for engineers because it is 
these studies which enlarge the understanding and deepen man’s insight 
into himself and his relationship to others. These are the studies which 
examine the individual in his relationship to his home, his community 
and to the political and economic events of his time. Why liberal ? 
Because as their title suggests, they have power to liberate the mind 
from confining habits of thought, the shackles of prejudice, the limita- 
tions of rigid attitudes. Important, because they enable us to under- 
stand ourselves and social issues, and to approach problems more imagi- 
natively towards the fashioning of better decisions. 


D. J. Peterkin, Music Supervisor, Recreation and Cultural Development 
Branch, Province of Alberta, writes on : 


PROVINCIAL BAND AND ORCHESTRA CLINIC 

Active encouragement of the participation by communities in the Arts 
has been a policy of the Alberta Provincial Government for a number 
of years. Recognizing the need for the training of leaders in the various 
facets of recreational and cultural development with which people 
occupy their minds during their ever-increasing leisure time, a Govern- 
ment Branch with this responsibility was formed some years ago. 

In 1958 a Music Division was added to the already active Arts 
and Crafts, Drama, Libraries and Recreation Divisions. The aim of 
the Music Division has been the encouragement of schools and communi- 
ties to participate actively in music-making. 
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Serious attention has been given to the ideals of raising the 
standards of amateur performance and of music appreciation, in that 
order. It is the belief of the Division that to get people to enjoy and 
understand good music, it is best first for them to play or sing. 

With this end in view the Government has sponsored the annual 
Provincial Band and Orchestral Clinic lasting for eight days. Apart 
from the instructional clinics, etc., in the Arts organized by universities 
this must be one of the few, if any, sponsored and run directly bv a 
Government in the entire American continent. Its character is made 
even more unique by the fact that the curriculum is designed for the 
needs of the directors and instrumentalists of community amateur youth 
and adult bands and orchestras. To avoid anv thought of Government 
interference in the Arts, the Branch has laid down a standard policy 


that clinics can be organized only as a result of public demand 


The curriculum of the Clinic is directed towards the assistance of 
community directors of music. To this end classes are offered in practical 
and theoretical conducting, elementary scoring, basic teaching of instru 
ments, pre-instrumental training, beginning band and band adminis- 
tration 

Conductors are encouraged to look upon the course as of three 
summers duration and it has been found that the percentage of drop- 
outs is very small 

Realizing that future conductors come from the ranks of today’ 
instrumentalists the instrumental students are given daily lessons by 
the best professional instructors available. A band of fifty and a string 
wchestra of twenty are formed. These are trained and conducted by 
two of the finest Canadian teacher-conductors. The standard of pei 
formance realized is amazingly high. The Clinic climaxes with a publi 
concert which attracts such a large audience from different parts ol 
the Province that at this year’s Clinic, August 5-12, the concert will 


have to be held in the largest hall available in the district. 


Alice Lindenberger, Supervisor of Evening Classes, University of British 


Columbia. writes on 


COURSES W FI HAVE TRIED IN ERS IT ¥ 


EXTENSION EVENING CLASSES 


At the termination of Extension classes, program administrators are faced 


with the twofold task of assessing the success of courses offered and 
planning of new and often untried programs. The validity of informa- 


tion obtained from students by means of evaluation forms is often 
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questionable because of divergent views of respondents who have 
widely differing educational backgrounds and intellectual acumen. The 
term “success” must be used cautiously. However, when trying to 
establish some criteria for measurable success, one assumes that courses 
and activities which have shown consistently good enrolment and 
attendance and which are almost uniformly rated “excellent” and “very 
good” could be termed successful. It goes without saying that th 
highest rating is achieved in courses taught by dedicated and gifted 
teachers. To a similar degree, series which are planned in an imagina- 
tive way and whose subject matter is of profound interest, show 


excellent enrolment as well as attendance records. 


The following are a few examples of program ideas and courses 
tried at U.B.C which found exceptional response in Metropolitan 
Vancouver. They are examples drawn from the liberal arts as this area 
comprises the largest sector of the University’s offerings for adults. 

4 Wavy of Listening to Music. This series of lecture performances 
is conducted bv a professor of music, who is also a distinguished musician 
in his own right, and by his pianist wife. The presentation of subject 
matter—analysis, illustration, and subsequent performance of a musical 
work, in itself is not a novel method of teaching music appreciation. 


What is remarkable is that over a number of years the instructors have 


dealt almost exclusively with the works of contemporary composers 


who, as a rule, do have limited appeal to concert audiences. However, 
this erudite and sophisticated program consistently attracts large 
audiences and was enthusiastically received, due largely to the in- 
structors’ facility of dealing effectively with a difficult subject, and 


their excellent pres ntation of course material. 


Another course is a series entitled The Symphony Orchestra and 
Its Repertoire which is instructed by the conductor of the Vancouver 
Svmphony Orchestra. The specific interest engendered by this course 
lies in the fact that its content concerns itself with the bi-weekly concert 
performances of the Symphony Orchestra. The lectures precede the 
actual performances with thorough analyses — illustrated on the piano 
and by means of phonograph records — of the major works in each 
program, thus giving concert-goers a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of musical compositions as well as enhancing greatly the pleasure 
of listening to the performed works. 


Another highly successful venture in the field of music is the 
University Extension Choir which attracts an average of 100 to 130 
participants each term. The Chorus is conducted by the Artistic Director 
of the Vancouver International Festival. The reading and rehearsing 
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during the fall and winter session of choral music is highlighted at the 
end of term by a public performance of a major choral work, in 
co-operation with a symphony orchestra. Among the works performed 
in recent years were Haydn’s The Seven Last Words, Faure’s Requiem 
and Cherubini’s Requiem Mass. Noted soloists, such as soprano Maria 
Stader, have on occasion participated in these performances. 


Another example may be taken from the field of Public Affairs. 
The annual course on Current International Problems has taken a new 
lease on life. In the past this course was taught by several instructors 
and enrolled an average of 30 to 40 adults. Several vears ago the series 
was re-organized. It was felt that a survey course of this kind war- 
ranted instruction by a greater number of specialists in international 
affairs. At the present time an average of 16 to 20 lectures are offered 
in the series, with speakers drawn from the Departments of Political 
Science, History, International Studies, Asian Studies and Slavonic 
Studies. Others with special background knowledge of specific problems 
are also invited to participate in this series. At present the course 
has an average enrolment of 200 in each term. A permanent chairman, 
who introduces the speakers and chairs question periods following 
each lecture, fulfills a valuable function by giving the course a degree 
of continuity. In addition, the able chairman is usually of considerable 
assistance to the program adminstrator in assessing the material pre- 
sented, as well as inaking useful suggestions for future programs. This 
pattern is now followed with success in similar programs conducted in 
History, Literature and Comparative Religion. 


These are but a few examples drawn from the U.B.C. evening 
class program to indicate that careful planning of a course will aid in 
motivating participation and sustaining student interest. The principal 
aim, of course, is to make classes sufficiently interesting to stimulate 
further study on the part of adults. If this is achieved we have 
“successful” experimentation. 


From the University of Saskatchewan: 


The last link in a three-level training program is being completed this 
Spring in the Center for Community Studies, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
The Training Division of the Center, in addition to participating in 
on-going professional development programs and a new short course 
in continuing education, during 1959-6] has been putting into operation 
a model for training in community development. On the local level 
the Center has organized clinics for leaders in organizations and com- 
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munity agencies, first arranged in five pilot communities with which 
the Center has co-operated during the last two years and a half. On 
the provincial level, the Center has arranged training conferences 
focussing on the problems of prairie communities. “In the middle”, on 
the regional level, the Center is completing two trail workshops for 
professional exte.sion and field personnel, working in the many local 
communities In a region. 


The first workshop was held in Swift Current in South West 
Saskatchewan, March 13, and dealt with the problems of communica- 
tion between government and organizational service units and the 
people in the communities. The second workshop will be held in 
North Battleford, in the Northwest part of the province, April 17, and 
will center on the many problems of leadership. 

The three-part scheme will be used by the Center in the fall of 
1961, in a province-wide series of consultation-and-training meetings, 


aimed at clarifying the specific role the Center can and should play in 


future community centered programs. For reports on these programs 
write to P. G. Stensland, Chief Training Officer, Center for Community 
Studies, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 





For professional advancement . . . For personal refreshment 
Plan to spend some of your vacation at 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
1961 Summer Session 


ACADEMIC COURSES, JULY 4— AUGUST 15 
Earn credit toward Bachelor's and Master’s degrees in the following fields 


Biology Education French Mathematics 
Chemistry English History Music 
Sociology 


INFORMAL SHORT PROGRAMMES 


French conversation, at beginning, intermediate and advanced levels, 
for any length of time beginning July 4. 
Instrumental Music Camp for young people, July 8 - 16. 
United Nations Seminar for high school students, July 9 - 15. 
Summer Art Workshop with guest instructor Ghitta Caiserman, 
July 31 - August 9. 
Opera Workshop with director Catherine Judah Daniel, 
July 31 - August 12. 
1961 Summer Institute on “French Canada Today”, with Jean Lesage, 
Davidson Dunton and others, August 17 - 19 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
Weekly showings of outstanding feature films 
Open lecture-recitals by distinguished musicians Arthur Loesser and 
Bernice Frost 
Open lectures on international affairs by John Holmes and others 
Production of one-act plays by members of the English Department 
free brochures describing summer programmes, write: 
urtment of Extension, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

















University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


29th ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION — JUNE 19th - SEPTEMBER 9th 
(Main Sessions — July 3rd to Aug. 12th) 


including courses in 
Music — Painting — Ballet — Theatre Arts — Writing 
Handicrafts — Photography — Modern Languages 


outstanding instructors - excellent facilities - special short courses 


for further particulars write: 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 











TELEVISION By 
in the lives | wieur scuramm 
of our JACK LYLE 
children EDWIN B. PARKER 





Here is a report of the first major study on the North American 
continent of the complex way in which television operates in the 
lives of children. It represents three years of research on 6,000 
children, and information obtained from 2,300 parents, teachers, 
and school officials. The authors give their findings and any 
conclusions that can now safely be drawn about the effects of 
television on children, and then suggest ways in which television 
can be kept from possibly having a harmful effect on children. 


328 pages 6 x 9 inches $6.00 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 

















